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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Inspection of Stables. 


The Boston Work-Horse Parade Association 
has issued its annual circular offering to provide 
free inspection of all stables entered for that 
purpose. This Stable Inspection is regarded by 
the Directors of the Association as equally im- 
portant with the Parade. There is no entry fee 
or charge of any kind, and entries can be made 
at any time. The inspection is done by the best 
experts that can be obtained in New England, 
and their reports are transmitted confidentially 
to the proprietor of the stable. Prizes are 
awarded at the annual Parade to stable-keepers, 
foremen and nightmen. Last year the stables 
entered varied in size from those that con- 
tained one horse to those that contained three 
hundred. Among. the stables were those of 
three corporations owning in the aggregate 300 
horses. 

Entry blanks can be obtained at the office of 
the Association at 15 Beacon Street. 


A branch of the Boston Animal Rescue 
League was started last April in New Bedford 
with the expectation that in time it would be 
an independent society. Practically it is now 
independent and self-supporting, and probably 
will be incorporated, under the same name as 
our League, or a similar title. The progress it 
has made in six months reflects great credit on 
the officers of the League. They have established 
a shelter on North Second Street, and they have 
238 members. During four months, from June 
12 to October 12, they received 157 cats and 19 
dogs. It is their hope to become prosperous 
enough to establish a rest farm for horses. 
Maude S. Horsfield, 2112 Acushnet Avenue, is 
treasurer, and will be glad to receive and ac- 
knowledge any donations, large or small, for the 
Every city and large town needs a shel- 
ter for uncared-for animals and should support 
such a shelter. It is not only a matter of prac- 
tical humanity but of hygiene. 


work. 


Sunday, November 5, was a beautiful autumn 
day and brought at different times during visit- 
ing hours — from one until six — fourteen visi- 
tors to Pine Ridge. Some came to see the 
cemetery. Others cared most to see the horses. 
Two, a man and his wife, came in sorrow to lay 
away the body of a dearly-loved dog, twelve 
years old, killed on Saturday by an automobile. 
Of late there has been an average of about one 
burial a week at Pine Ridge. 


A Cemetery for Dogs. 


What an uplifting influence the work of one 
man may have is well exemplified in the thriving 
c‘ty of Hornell, N. Y., where through theyet- 
forts of Frank L. Myers, a business man of that 
place, a handsome dog cemetery was completed 
a few years ago. The provision of such a place 
as the last resting place for departed canines has 
inspired the better care and provision of living 
dogs, and probably in no city in the state are 
dogs treated with such care. 

Mr. Myers has always been an ardent lover of 
He possessed a number of fine bred dogs 
and when one of them died he did not want it 
carted away to a public dumping ground. So 
he purchased a handsome ten-acre grove in one 
of the finest parts of the city and there estab- 
lished a dog cemetery. He has not restricted it 
to the burial of his own dogs but has allowed 
his friends to inter their dogs there also. At the 
present time about a score of dogs have been 
buried there. 

Extensive work has been done on the ceme- 
tery but the aim has been to leave it in its primi- 
tive beauty rather than to make it a gorgeous 


dogs. 
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ENTRANCE TO PINE RIDGE CEMETERY, DEDHAM, MaAss. 


burial ground. Drives and walks have been laid 
out through the beautiful grounds, and a big 
bronze tablet has been erected on which Senator 
Vest’s famous eulogy to the dog is inscribed. 

The resting place of each dog is marked by 
a marble shaft on which is inscribed the name 
of the dog and its owner. One of the. dogs 
buried there is “Swaler,” the mascot dog of the 
fire department who lost his life while respond- 
ing to an alarm of fire some time ago. 

The establishment of such a cemetery, where 
mankind’s faithful friends receive the recogni- 
tion they deserve, has inspired people to bette: 
treatment Of their pets, and cases of. ill treat- 
ment of dogs are almost unknown in Hornell. 
The establishment of this beautiful cemetery has 
thus left its lasting mark on the whole city, and 
is a noble testimon‘al to its generous owner.— 


C. M. NEwMan. 


Cemeteries for four-footed friends are 
increasing in number, a fact which shows that 
they are needed. 


Our 


A few years ago we had an 
extensive article in this magazine on the ceme- 
teries in Paris and in London, and we have 
since published a booklet of thirty-two pages, 
with many illustrations, entitled “Cemeteries for 
Animals, Ancient and Modern, and The Life 
Beyond.” 


I visited the Paris cemetery 
for animals six years ago and 
visited it again last summer. 
The first time I went there I 
was surpised at the expensive 
stones erected to the memory 
of dogs. Not that I did not 
think they deserved 
tokens: of remembrance and 
affection. 


such 


Certainly they de- 
serve it as much as, or more 
than, some men and women, 
whose departure is a relief to 
their families; but it was so 
unusual to pay this respect to 
the memory of a devoted dog 
or cat that I wandered from 
one grave to another reading 
the tributes of affection with 


Nn 


an ever-increasing wish that 
one such cemetery could be placed near every 
city. 

Those who live in the country can have their 
own little enclosures for their dead four-footed 
companions, but in the city this is out of the 
question, and a cemetery seemed to me, the more 
I thought about it, an actual need. 

As soon as the Animal Rescue League got its 
Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham, a. near 
suburb of Boston, I looked over the place with a 
cemetery for animals in view, and found a quiet 
corner, not desirable as a paddock, where pines 
and cedars and oak trees gave beauty to the spot, 
yet were so situated that paths could be made 
and little graves be dug for the bodies of those 
animals whose friends wished to lay them there. 
Wesnamed- it the Pine Ridge. Cemetery for 
and there are about 
graves of dogs and cats and two of birds in this 


Animals,” now seventy 
Cemeteny: 

There are some humane women who are fond 
of animals and are ready to give money and 
labor in their behalf who think that a cemetery 
for them is too “sentimental’’ — too “silly,” and 


only approved by morbidly inclined women. 
Such women should examine a little more care- 
fully and without prejudice into the history of 
the few cemeteries for animals there are in the 


world and they would then be forced to the con- 
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clusion that a desire to lay the body of a dearly- 
loved dog or cat in some quiet spot, where its 
ashes will not be disturbed, is not confined to 
sent mental women or weak-minded men. 

Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, By- 
ron, Cowper, Matthew Arnold, Wagner (I write 
as the names occur to me, not in historical 
order) wrote touching epitaphs for the graves 
of animals they had loved and lost. 

The Queen of England and the Emperor of 
China thought it not beneath them to have a 
special graveyard for their favorite animals. 
Gladstone had a private cemetery for his dogs. 
At Edinburgh, Scotland, near the Castle, there 
is a graveyard for the “Regimental Pets.” 

At Pine Ridge Cemetery we have had men of 
high standing in their community, ministers, 
lawyers, writers, stand over the grave of a dog 
that had been a devoted companion with sad 
faces showing their grief for their departed 
friends. 

Lonely women, whose only companion for 
years has been a cat or a dog visit this cemetery 
and lay flowers on the little grave that holds all 
that is left of one friend who had never failed 
them. 


To illustrate this 1 have written a true story 


which will appear in the next number of this 
magazine, 

My second visit to the Paris cemetery was 
made last summer when I found that there had 
been a great increase in the population of this 
city of the dead and many elaborate memorial 
stones had been erected. One lot is devoted to 
police dogs and for that lot contributions are 
solicited. The whole cemetery is beautifully 
kept.—A. H. S. 


Bungatiow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, October 8.—I am getting better 
acquainted with the donkeys every week. I 
have found out that they don’t like thistles, tra- 
dition to the contrary, but they do like paper, 
and if they see any lying around will chew it 
up with much apparent relish. I have found 
that they do not jump like a horse but leap like 
a deer or a goat, and to my great disappoint- 
ment they gnaw the bark of trees and eat our 
young pines and cedars. 

I think the braying of a donkey is the saddest 
cry I ever heard excepting the wail of a wild 
cat or panther,—a long, mournful, sobbing cry 
which I heard once in the night when in the 
wilds of Florida, and never could forget. The 
mooing of a cow is melancholy, but the donkey’s 
bray is more prolonged, more pathetic in tone 
and ends with a series of sobs which make it 
sound quite heart-breaking. . 

The first time I heard a donkey bray I was in 
Naples. This donkey was a wretched little crea- 
ture attached to a cart’ too big for him, “it 
sounded to me as if he was lifting up his voice 
and appealing to the heavens and earth to de- 
liver him from the injustice shown him. 

I hoped that our donkeys would not bray. 
I said that if they did I believed I could not bear 
it — but they do, at least Beppo does, though not 
more than once a day on an average, and once 
in a week, perhaps, Anita lifts up hers vores 
The first time I heard Beppo bray Plerietne 
bungalow in haste and running to the barn 
asked Edward reproachfully what was the mat- 
ter with Beppo, at the same time looking with 
some surprise at Mr. Beppo then peacefully 
grazing in the woods back of the barn. “The 
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DINO, THE BaBy DONKEY. 


other donkeys have gone off and left him and 
he was calling them back, that’s all,’ answered 
Edward. “Oh!” I said, and took my way back 
to the bungalow at a more dignified and leisurely 
pace. : 
Soon after this | saw Beppo when he brayed. 
I was approaching the paddock where the don- 
keys are kept through the day. Beppo raised his 
head as I approached. By this time all four of 
the donkeys had learned to associate me with 
lumps of sugar, bits of apples and biscuits. I 
stopped on my way and Beppo looked at me, 
raised his head a little higher, opened his mouth 
wide enough to swallow a whole loaf of bread 
and a pound of sugar, then lifted up his voice. 
I ran to him and stuffed into the wide cavity 
everything I could find in my coat pockets, 
which are usually provided with apples, sugar, 
and biscuits, so checking the dreadful sound 
before it reached the sobbing stage wh.ch rends 
my heart. Since that time I have not imagined 
that a donkey is suffering the terrible anguish 
his tone seems to convey when | hear him bray. 
All the same I cannot say with Coleridge :— 

“Yea, and more musically sweet to me 

Thy dissonant, harsh bray of joy would be 
Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest 
The aching of pale Fashion’s vacant breast.” 

Just a word more about our donkeys. For 

two weeks at least after they came to us | was 


daily reminded of the poem I have just quoted 
from when watching our little Dino. The 
lines,— 

“T love the languid patience of thy face; 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And clap thy ragged coat and pat thy head” 
exactly applied to my case with Baby Dino, and 
I was constantly asking the same quest.on the 

poet expressed so touchingly,— 


“But what thy dulled spirits hath dismayed 

That never thou dost sport along the glade; 

And most unlike the nature of things young, 

That earthward still thy nerveless head is hung?” 

Then one bright, cool morning I was down to 
the barn when the horses and donkeys were 
let out and put in their respective paddocks and 
I only wish all our good friends, who love ani- 
mals could have seen Dino frolic, even inciting 
his staid and quiet mother to’such awkward an- 
tics as she could perform to express her joy in 
living. Dino ran like a little deer (I had never 
seen him run before) kicked up his heels, bit his 
mother and dragged her along not exactly by 
the hair of her head but by the hair on her 
shoulder, which he seized in his strong little 
teeth. The spell was broken and from that time 
all our donkeys have plucked up their spirits and 
developed a capacity for play. 

Dino tries to piay with me when he is outside 
his enclosure. He puts his ears back and runs 
at me from a distance as if he meant to run me 
down, but he halts when I stop and look at him. 
1 keep one. eye behind” me; however, when. I 
walk across the field with the donkeys closely 
following me, lest they catch my coat playfully 
in their. teeth and dovit-damage, just as they 
catch each other by the hair in mischief. 

“Tf you play with cats you must take cats’ 
play,’ is a good old saying, yet many a horse, 
dog, and cat have been punished for a little rough 
play that those who have encouraged them to be 
natural and happy have no right to blame them 
for. I never go too near a horse’s heels and I 
gcuard aga.nst getting a playful bite from a 
horse or a donkey when I am not expecting it. 
Children play roughly at times—can we expect 
our -four-footed. friends to have gentler 
manners? 

October 11.— This has been a notable bird 
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morning for I saw the first junco—a warning 
that winter is coming. On the rockery under 
my windows and in the cedars and other trees 
close to the bungalow a flock of fat robins and 
thistle finches were busy looking through my 
flowering plants for their breakfast. Watching, 
I saw the white heads of the sweet alyssum 
bobbing, and still watching, up would come the 
head of a finch or a robin amongst the flowers. 
Once a rustling in the leaves and flight of birds 
told that a squirrel was about. In a moment a 
big grey fellow ran nimbly over the rocks and 
disappeared ; then the birds returned. 


A robin has just pulled a worm out of my 
garden; another robin is picking the blue cedar 
berries off a tree near by and eating them with 
relish. 

The restful, perfect quiet of the day is broken 
by a few crickets that survived the last frost, 
the occasional cheerful song of our chick-a-dees 
that we rarely fail to have with us and a crow 
cawing in the distant woods, with now and then 
AeOLUeMN| ayo eseheecin 


[eneareaeiohte tappinovds sl asitencrcmonetie 
porch, and raising my head see that our bird 
table has visitors—sparrows I think, but over 
their heads a woodpecker is taking a peck at the 
suet fastened on a branch of a cedar. 

There are grander autumn scenes than this, 
but one would have to go far to find one more 
restiuleeandepeatititul ss lem nutentrces: slave 
turned bright gold. A large tree that shades a 
window of the living room is so vividly yellow 
that when the sun strikes through it it lights 
up the room like a glowing fire. 


The oaks are beginning to change their color. 
One little scrub oak in front of the porch where 
lesitv asta darkwred beside site1s, another, ithe 
leaves of which are green flecked with red. The 
pine trees make a perfect background for the 
wealth of color. 

How silently the birds come and go. Nora 
lies asleep on a mat at one end of the porch 
where a cedar tree comes close to the wire net- 
I raised my eyes to glance at her and the 
cedar is now alive with birds, . softly flitting 
from branch to branch. 

We have had a flock of robins living close by 


ting. 


the bungalow in the cedars and pines for some 
weeks. I counted a little while ago five fat and 
jolly red breasts hopping about in the grass near 


my rockery. —A. H. S. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 
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Five Empty Nests.* 


“There are no birds in last year’s nests.” 

The five empty nests on a table near my desk 
are last summer’s nests. Summer has gone; 
October is fast going, and as: thesleaviceme a: 
from the trees and the low shrubs lose their 
lovely green dresses, we find here and there the 
empty nests,— deserted homes of our dear 
friends, the birds. 

As I was looking them over today I wished 
that I knew the history of each home and each 
family that occupied it from the day the first 
twig was gathered up in the tiny bill to form 
the foundation of the nest —the dear little nest 
that was meant to hold so much happiness — 
until it was deserted, but this is all I know, all I 
can. tell: 

First I take up a robin’s nest. It is the largest 
nest [ have, and I wonder at its weight, yet when 
I examine it closely I can see why it is so heavy, 
for it is a solid bowl of mason work, a bowl 
fashioned by the busy bill and claws of the 
It is made of clay, my bird book says, 
but who made the clay? How did the little 
robin red-breast ever learn to find the right sort 
of earth and moisten it with water, and cement 
it together with the little roots of weeds and fine 
twigs from the trees into this cup shape? It 
seems to me a very ingenious piece of work, and 


* Since beginning this story I found two more empty nests. 


robin, 
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it must have meant a great many journeys for 
the robin, and a careful search to find the best 
roots and twigs for the home. 

I hold it in my hand and look inside the nest. 
It is lined with dried grass or hay and I have 
just made a discovery: in the bottom of the nest 
I see one tiny little feather, grey, tipped with 
bright red! 

Mvlateean exquisite thing it is, this- little 
feather, yet I feel sad as I look at it —there are 
so many tragedies in Bird Land. After’ all the 
careful work of home building sometimes a 
thoughtless child spies out the nest in the tree 
and carries it away, a cruel theft, leaving the 
little robins mourning for the home they had 
taken so much pains to build and were going to 
be so happy in. Or, sadder still, after the baby 
robins come, and when the proud mother is 
watching over and feeding them, the nest is 
robbed of its young and all that work and all 
that love has been in vain. 

But this nest | have now at my side I hope had 
a happier fate. 1 am sure it was not disturbed 
by cruel boys or men, and perhaps the robin | 
heard singing so cheerily this dull October 
morning in the orchard may have been one of 
the family that were born and reared up in this 
very nest, which I found falling out of a cedar 
tree after a wind storm a short time ago. 

One more thing about the nest which inter- 
ested me. On the bottom of the nest, plastered 
securely into the clay, is quite a good-sized piece 
of white paper. Upon examination I see that it 
is a piece of a Japanese napkin which was prob- 
ably used at a little picnic under the big pine 
tree in the field below. 

Some one said to me that a robin’s nest was 
roughly built. To me this nest seems a wonder- 
ful and beautiful piece of work. 

Every nest is wonderful in my eyes, but every 
Birds’ homes are not built like 
houses in a block. It takes men to build un- 
sightly houses to live in. 

The second nest I take up shows marvellous 
skill. It is the nest of the red-eyed vireo, a 
little cup of closely woven material that, exam- 
ining it through a magnifying glass, appears to 
be the finest, softest bark of a tree woven to- 
gether with paper and rootlets, as fine as sewing 


one is different. 


silk, the nest fastened on two sides in the most 
workmanlike fashion into the crotch of a branch 
of a birch tree. The nest is lined with pine 
needles and must have been a soft bed for the 
dear birdies that I hope lived to add their sweet, 
simple song to the woodland symphony. 

‘bout the vireo’s nest I read a charming in- 
cident in “Birdcraft.”’ In examining one of 
these nests Hamilton Gibson found twisted a 
p.ece of paper. He opened it and on it was just 
this one legible sentence —‘‘Have in view the 
will of God.” How appropriate such a text to 
such a purpose! Jesus once said,— “Even so it 
is not the will of your Father which is in 
Heaven that one ot these little ones should 
perish.” 

Next I take up a little nest that I found in 
the grass under a tall oak tree. I’ know it is a 
sparrow’s nest but am not quite sure whether it 
was made by a song sparrow or a “‘chippie,” 
neither can I tell whether it was built in the tree 
above or the grass beneath, for the sparrows 
build sometimes in bush or tree, and sometimes 
on the ground. My bird book tells me that the 
chipping sparrow, many of which I have ob- 
served around our bungalow, on our bird table, 


and bathing in the bird pool, builds in bushes and 


sometimes in high trees; that it is called the 
“hair bird” because its is made of fine 
grasses lined with horse hair. This nest that i 
have just taken in my hand is exactly of that 
description, beautifully made of very fine root- 


nest 


lets or grasses and horse hair, so we will call it 
due Chippie Sauenest. eo butsiuenave mtwo..other 
similar nests, all found under trees and bushes, 
varying a little in size and depth, and I am sure 
one or two of them must have been the home of 
the song sparrows whose exquisite melody has 
been such a joy and delight to the bungalow 
residents during the spring and even into the 
summer. Indeed, I heard one sweetly singing in 
the woods near by only a week or two ago. 
The song sparrow builds on the ground or in 
a low bush. Two of the nests I found were so 
carefully planted in the grass I think they were 
built there, and oh how I hope that nothing dis- 
turbed them! I have seen the little mother bird 
carefully watching her chance to return to her 


nest. She has something in her bill for the 
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wide-open mouths waiting in the nest. She 
glances with her bright eyes this way and that 
to be sure no enemy is near. What a pity that 
this dear, innocent and useful little creature 
should) have any enemies to her happiness! 
Surely out of all these nests some of these dear 
songsters I hear around our bungalow took their 
first. flight, but I fear not all of the nests were 
safe. Fido and Fluffy, who daily run races all 
over the gardens and fields, may have scared the 
mother bird away, or the blue jays, crows and 
red squirrels that go about seeking what they 
may devour, may have emptied the nest of eggs 
or young. 

The sparrows have no difficulty in finding their 
favorite material of horse hair here, and I see as 
I look into the pretty nests black hairs that prob- 
ably came from the filly’s long, flowing tail, or 
the scanter, yet not docked, tail of Black Beauty, 
her mother. One mest has a generous lining, 
soft as velvet, of chestnut; that came, I am sure, 
from the handsome tail or mane of a chestnut 
cab horse that was enjoying a rest at Pine 
Ridge. There are a few white hairs mingled 
with black in two of the sparrows’ nests and 
they bring back to my memory a sad picture of 
an old white horse, so weary, so worn out, that 
he lay flat on the soft grass in the spring sun- 
shine for hours at a time after we rescued him, 
with difficulty, from the shafts of an express 
wagon. He ended his days here in peace and 
plenty, a foretaste of Heaven, I hope, and now 
the white hairs in the little sparrow’s nest are 
all that is left to remind me of one of these 
many victims of man’s inhumanity. Let us be 
thankful that this one, at least, had a few restful, 
peaceful months before he passed away. 

But these extra sparrows’ nests I did not 
mean to reckon in with my “five empty nests,” 
and I must pass on to a nest I discovered in a 
low and scrubby white birch. The tree was to 
be cut down to make space for other trees near 
by. The nest was deserted, so I carried it into 
the bungalow as a curiosity. 
had been built in great haste. I could imagine 
the bird saying,—‘‘I’m in a great hurry; I’m not 
going to stop here very long so I shan’t take 
much trouble about my nest.” 

The nest is shallow; it is built loosely of the 


It looked as if-it. 


bark of the cedar trees and fine twigs or root- 
lets woven together so carelessly that the nest 
almost fell to pieces in my hands. It is a mere 
collection of coarse bark and twigs flung to- 
gether. Studying over it and asking for infor- 
mation I am told it is the nest of a black-billed 
cuckoo. The cuckoo is noted for careless build- 
ing. It is the only nest I have seen that I could 
not admire, yet this bird has the reputation of 
being useful to us in our gardens and orchards, 
so we give him our blessing and hope that he 
had success in rearing a family. 

Whenever I look at this, my last nest, it takes 
me out of the present, back into the beautiful 
month of May, to a garden across the ocean. 
Let me try to describe the nest. It 1s small, just 
about the circumference of a sparrow’s nest; 
it has no more depth than a soup plate; I 
cannot see how it could hold little birds. It is 
composed of a number of feathers and I am 
not ornithologist enough to tell what bird or 
birds these feathers once adorned. One of the 
most prominent is soft, downy white with a 
black tip; another is mottled dull red with a 
white tip; the feathers are woven together with 
the finest rootlets, as fine as thread, of a reddish 
color, and the bottom of the nest is moss with a 
few fine pieces of the silvery bark of a tree: 
The nest is so soft and so light it might belong 
to a bird fairy, and this is how I found it: © 

I was walking alone in a beautiful park or 
garden in Gibraltar—the Alameda. There 
were avenues of wonderful trees; the walls 
were covered with ivy geranium, which was a 


mass of pink blossoms; roses were everywhere; 


the air was filled with their fragrance, and birds 
that sounded like the mocking bird and the 
golden robin were singing on every side. Hap- 
pening to look down, I saw lying under a very 
large tree as if it had been blown down by the 
wind this unique bird’s nest. I gave a sigh of 
pity for the bird that had taken so much pains 
to build it and lost it by some sad accident; then 
I picked it up and it travelled with me through 
many foreign cities and back across the ocean 
to my home—a keepsake I prize. I hope 
sometime I may be able to show it to an or- 
nithologist who will know what kind of bird 
builds this little nest of feathers and moss. 
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So ends the list of my empty nests. I read 
recently that in winter a chickadee had been 
observed to appropriate a deserted nest. Since 
reading that I have resolved:to find snug places 
in the cedars around our bungalow, where the 
chickadees make merry all the winter long, and 
put four of my empty nests out, hoping they 
may be used again by winter visitors. At any 
rate I can try this plan for it seems a pity that 
so much careful work should serve our dear 
friends the birds only one little season. 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 


A Shepherd’s Tale. 


A friend of Robert Louis Stevenson’s youth 
was John Todd, the shepherd. The following 
story of Todd’s famous sheep dog, for which 
he had been offered £40, is from Stevenson’s 
“Memories and Portraits”: 

Once, in the days of his good dog, he had 
bought some sheep in Edinburgh, and on the 
way out, the road being crowded, two were lost. 
This was a reproach to John and a slur upon the 
dog, and both were alive to their misfortune. 

Word came, after some days, that a farmer 
about Braid had found a pair of sheep; and 
thither went John and the dog to ask for restitu- 
tion. But the farmer was a hard man, and 
stood upon his rights. 

“How were they marked?” he asked. John 
had bought right and left from many sellers, and 
had no notion of the marks. “Very well,” said 
‘the farmer, “then it’s only right that I should 
Reepemiem. | VVell,” said John, “it’s.a fact that 
I canna tell the sheep; but if my dog can, will ye 
let me have them?” 

The farmer was honest as well as hard, and 
besides, I daresay he had little fear of the ordeal ; 
so he had all the sheep upon his farm put into 
one large park, and turned John’s dog into their 
midst. That hairy man of business knew his er- 
rand well; he knew that John and he had bought 
two sheep and — to their shame — lost them 
about Boroughmuirhead; he knew, besides — 
who knows how, except by listening? — that 
they were come to Braid for their recovery; and 
without pause or blunder, he singled out, first 
one and then another, the two waifs. 


It was that afternoon the £40 were offered and 
refused. And the shepherd and his dog... 
set off together by Fairmilehead in jocund 
humor, and “smiled to ither’” all the way home, 
with the two recovered ones before them. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Take Care of Your Horse—He 
Friend. 


is Your Best 


You gain nothing by overloading your horse. 
Too heavy a load strains the horse and brings on 
lameness and disease. 
load. 

You gain nothing by under-feeding your 
horse. A well fed horse can do his work much 


It doesn’t pay to over- 


better and quicker than a horse that is weak be- 


cause he is half-starved. He will last longer and 
save you from buying a new horse. It doesn’t 
pay to starve your horse. 

Every working horse needs twelve to sixteen 
quarts of good grain every day. It doesn’t pay 
to give your horse poor oats and musty, coarse 
hay. He can’t do good work on such food. 
How would you like to eat bread made of saw- 


dust? 


Your horse always needs water in the morn- 
ing. The first thing you want in the morning 
is a drink. Your horse is just as thirsty as you 
are, and it is an injury to him when he cannot 
get water before he goes out in the morning. 
He suffers with thirst and that brings on dis- 
ease. If you cannot treat a horse well you do 
not deserve to have one. 

Give your. horse bedding at night. How 
would you like to he on the hard floor when you 
are tired out with a day’s work? 
in cold weather. 


Blanket him 
It is cruel to let a horse stand 
in the cold day or night without a blanket. 

Do not use a harness that does not fit. If you 
do your horse will have sores on his back and 
shoulders. Be especially careful about the col- 


lar and saddle. Have his feet kept in good con- 
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How can you expect a horse to work if 
his shoes hurt him? Have his teeth looked at. 
He may have such poor teeth that he cannot 
chew his food. An old horse or a horse with 
poor teeth will suffer with hunger and get very 
thin and weak if he is not given cut feed. The 
hay should be cut and the oats ground. Corn 
meal, ground oats, and shorts, in equal parts, 
If the horse is very thin 
and hide bound, add a handful of linseed meal. 
If the horse has worms, give two tablespoonfuls 
of charcoal every night. Always have a lump of 


dition. 


make very good feed. 


salt in the horse’s manger. 

Do not sell a horse that is too old to work, but 
have him mercifully killed. How would you 
like to be kept at work until you are so old and 
stiff and lame you can hardly stand? 

Give your horse a good day’s rest on Sunday, 
and have dry bedding for him to lie on. He will 
work much better through the week if he has a 
day of rest, and good care. 

Saturday might or Sunday morning give a 
bran mash with a tablespoonful of saltpetre and 
two tablespoonfuls of ginger. 

A horse should be groomed daily, if possible. 
If not, go over him thoroughly once a week. 
This will keep his skin in good condition. He 
will rest better on Sunday if he is well groomed. 
See that his fetlocks and heels are well dried 
when he comes in, especially in the winter. This 
will prevent scratches, foot-rot, and other ail- 
ments. | 

Treat your horse as well as you would like 
to be treated yourself if you were a horse. 


The above suggestions have just been written 
with the intention of making a leaflet for dis- 
tribution amongst men driving horses in express 
wagons, coal teams, and in any work where men 
are employed who are ignorant and thoughtless 
about the care of horses. We will publish the 
leaflet at once if thirty-five dollars are sent us for 
this purpose. We will put aside the smallest 
amount sent us until the whole sum is completed. 
Send to Mrs. Huntington Smith. If by check, 
please make the check out to The Animal Rescue 


= 
. 


League, designating what it is for. —A. H.S 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Downy Woodpecker at Work. 

Writing in the Saturday Evening Post of use- 
ful birds, Mr. Enos A. Mills has this entertain- 
ing account of the Downy Woodpecker: 

Downy woodpecker, the smallest member of 
twenty-four distinguished families, is a confid- 
ing little fellow and I have often accompanied 
him on his daily rounds. He does not confine his 
attacks to the concealed enemies of trees, but 
preys freely upon caterpillars and other enemies 
which feast upon their leaves and bloom. He 
appears most content close to the haunts of man 
and spends much of his time caring for orchards 
or in cleaning shade trees. One morning in 
Missouri a Downy alighted against the base of 
an apple tree within a few feet of where I was 
standing. He arrived with an undulating flight 
and swept in sideways toward the trunk, as 
though thrown. Spat! he struck. For a moment 
he stuck motionless, then commenced to sidle 
around and up the trunk. Every now and then 
he tapped with his bill or else stopped to peer 
into a bark cavity. He devoured an insect egg 
cluster, a spider and a beetle of some kind before 
ascending to the first limb. 

Just below the point of a limb’s attachment he 
edged about, giving the tree-trunk a rattling pat- 
ter of taps with his bill. He was feeling for 
something with sound. Presently a spot sounded 
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to his satisfaction. Adjusting himself, he 
rained blows with his pickax bill upon this, tilt- 
ing his head and directing the blows with an ap- 
parently automatic action, now and then giving 
a side-swipe with his bill—probably to tear off 
a splinter or throw off a chip. In six minutes a 
fat grub was exposed. Then he enlarged the hole 
and slightly deepened it vertically. Pausing, 
he momentarily thrust his head into the hole and 
his bill into a cavity beyond. With a backward 
tug he pulled his head out, then his bill and at 
last his extended tongue with a grub impaled 
upon its barbed point. This grub was dragged 
from the bottom of a crooked gallery at a point 
more than three inches beyond the bottom of the 
pecked hole. A useful breadgetting tool, this 
tongue of his—a flexible, extendable spear. 

In another tree he uncovered a feast of ants 
and their eggs. Once a grasshopper alighted 
against another treetrunk up which he was 
climbing. Downy seized him instantly. In one 
treetop he consumed an entire tent caterpillar 
colony. In four hours he examined the trunks, 
larger limbs and many of the smaller ones of one 
hundred and thirty-eight apple trees. In this 
time he had made twenty-two excavations, five 
of which were large ones. Among the insects 
devoured were beetles, ants, their eggs and their 
aphids, a grasshopper, a moth or two, and a col- 
ony of caterpillars. 

I followed him closely and frequently was 
within a few feet of him. Often I saw his eyes, 
Oreratier one eye at a time; and a number of 
times I imagined him about to look round and, 
with merry laugh, fly away, for he frequently 
acted like a happy child who is closely watching 
you while all the time merrily pretending not to 
see you. Yet, in all those four hours, he did not 
do a single thing which showed that he knew 
of my nearness or even of my existence! 

Examining each tree in turn, he moved down 
a long row and at the end flew without the slight- 
est pause to the first tree in the next row. From 
here he examined a line of trees diagonally 
across the orchard to the farther corner. Here 
he followed along the outside row until he flew 
away. The line of his inspection, from the time 
I first saw him until he flew away, formed a big 
letter N. 


Good Word For Lizards. 

Lizards bear acquaintance well, and one likes 
them better the longer one looks into their beau- 
tiful, innocent eyes. ‘They are easily tamed, and 
one soon learns to love them, as they dart about 
on the hot rocks, swift as dragonflies. The eye 
can hardly follow them; but they never make 
long-sustained runs, susually only about ten or 
twelve feet, then a sudden stop, and as sudden a 
start again, going all their journeys by quick, 
jerking impulses. These many stops, I find, are 
necessary as rests, for they are short-winded, 
and when pursued steadily are soon out of 
breath, pant pitifully, and are easily caught. 

Their bodies are more than half tail, but these 
tails are well managed, never heavily dragged 
nor curved up as if hard to carry; on the con- 
trary, they seem to follow the body lightly of 
their own will. Some are colored like the sky, 
bright as bluebirds, others gray like the lichened 
rocks on which they hunt and bask. Even the 
horned toad of the plains is a mild, harmless 
creature, and so are the snake-like species which 
glide in curves with true snake motion, while 
their small, undeveloped limbs drag as useless 
appendages. One specimen fourteen inches long 
which I observed closely, made no use whatever 
of its tender, sprouting limbs, but glided with 
all the soft, sly ease and grace of a snake. Here 
comes a little gray, dusty fellow who seems to 
know and trust me, running about my feet, and 
looking up cunningly into my face. Carlo is 
watching, makes a quick pounce on him, for the 
fun of the thing, 1 suppose, but Liz. has shot 
away from his paws like an arrow, and is safe 
in the recesses of a clump of chapparal. 

Gentle saurians, dragons, descendants of an 
ancient and mighty race. Heaven bless you all 
and make your virtues known; for few of us 
know as yet that scales may cover fellow-crea- 
tures as gentle and lovable as do feathers, or 
hair, or cloth. — John Muir in Atlantic Monthly. 


“There is in every animal’s eye a dim image 
and gleam of humanity, a flash of strange light 
through which their life looks out and up to our 
great mystery of command over them, and 
claims the fellowship of the creature if not of 
the soul.’—JoHn RusKIN. 
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A Devoted Mother. 


Mrs. Sheldon of Eldorado had an old buck- 
skin mare that had a colt following her. The 
mother and the colt had been turned loose in 1 
neighbor’s barn, where they were being kept. 
When Sheldon went in the morning to look for 
the two animals he failed to see them, but ob- 
served a commotion in the hay loft overhead. 
On going into the loft he found the mother and 
the colt there apparently contented. It seems 
that during the night the colt had gone up the 
steep winding stairway to the loft, the mother, 
who is old and about blind, following. For a 
time Sheldon was at a loss to know how to get 
the two down. After some delay he managed to 
get a harness on the mare, and by placing a 
block and tackle to the harness and fastening 
same to the floor, led the mother down the stairs, 
first taking the colt down. After the colt was 
taken down the only trouble was to keep the 
mare from going down too fast. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The following letter came from a little girl in 
Lake Forest, Illinois, who has of her own accord 
written and become a member of the League: 


“I got your slip this morning. I am going to 
try to collect some money for your fair. I will 
get two of my friends to collect some and we 
will make about five pounds of candy, and more 
if we can. How soon would you want me to 
send it, and would you rather have money or 
toys instead? 


“I have a little white and yellow cur dog which 
came to us and stays with us all the time. We 
have named him Creamy. 

“A man in Lake Forest has a mare and a colt 
two years old. He keeps both those poor horses 
in one stall and I think he has not cleaned that 
stall out for nearly one year. If you could only 
see it, how terrible it is! The barn smells so that 
you can hardly go near it. I feel as if some day 
I would go in and tell him if he was too lazy to 
clean it out, I would. Those poor horses stand 


and lie down in the manure all night and day. 
When we speak to him about it he just says, “Oh 
it is good for their feet.” I wish you would 
write him or something. There is a livery in 
Lake Forest. They have tight over-checks on. I — 
undid them once and oh, the’man was so mad! | 
speak to him all the time but it does not do any 
good. I wish it was against the law to have 
over-checks on. We had a circus here at my 
house, my little sister and I. We got $23.00 and 
gave it to the Anti-Cruelty Society, and we hesi- 
tated a long time which we would give it to — 
the Anti-Cruelty Society or the Animal Rescue 
League, but we want to make our own city’s 
animals as happy as we can. Next year I think 
we will have one and give the money to you. 
The Animal Rescue League “doestamianen: are 
good, but we want to help our city and get it as 
good as Boston. We went in and gave the 
money, and saw all the animals. With lots of 
love. — ELIZABETH CHASE. 


At Carver Street, the 18th of Octobermthere 
Was a private cremation in the League inciner- 
ator.- Mrs. F. A. Rollins of 20)Lake Street, 
Cambridge, brought the body of her cat Tatsy, 
she had had for sixteen years, and had it cre- 
mated. She waited through the incineration and 
then carried the ashes away in a box she brought 
for the purpose. 

It may not be generally known that the 
League has as perfect an incinerator as can be 
found in the country. The bodies of the animals 
that are put to death at the League are now 
cremated and the ashes sent out to Pine Ridge 
to be used as fertilizer. 

Private cremations, when one body is cre- 
mated separately, may be procured by the pay- 
ment of five dollars, but notice should be given 
the previous day. 


Our agents are going to the beaches to look 
for deserted cats, and have found thirteen in Al- 
lerton and several on other beaches. Miss 
Floretta Vining has again very kindly offered 
room and board to our agent for as long a time 
as he needs to stay at Allerton. As many as 
thirty cats have been deserted along the beach 
between Allerton and Nantasket. 
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Chanute, Kans., March 8, 1911. 

ieceived the leaflets and the report of the 
Animal Rescue League and find them very heip- 
ful. My husband was ‘invited to present the 
topic of Humane Education just before Edwin 
Markham’s address to the South-eastern Teach- 
ers’ Association of Kansas, and the Opera House 
was simply packed. Mr. Parsons had with him 
on the stage the Animal Rescue report and read 
some interesting items from it. The Leaflets 
you sent me are very helpful and I enclose fifty 
cents and ask you to send me as many copies of 
“The Grocer’s Boy” as you can for that amount. 
I think that was a practical and helpful leaflet 
for distribution, and I hope to send later for a 
large supply of that, “Old Jesse’s Christmas,” 
“The Stolen Nest” and ‘“Harold’s Dream.” Un- 
der separate cover I send you a Chanute Paper 
with a write up of our Teachers’ Association here, 
so that you may fully understand how glad I was 
to have an opportunity to present this important 
subject of Humane Education to such a large 
number of people directly interested in educa- 
tional work. If you can, send me some extra 
literature to leave in the public library here. I 
think it would be helpful. We have a children’s 
reading room and the children have become very 
much interested in humane literature. As soon 
as I can secure sufficient funds to make a large 
order I shall do so. Our W.C. T. U. placed sixty- 
five calendars in the public schools and Sunday 
schools in our city, but our work here is all in 
the nature of introductory work, so we are glad 
of any outside help, as we hope, in time, to build 
up a strong humane sentiment here. We are 
about to revise the City Ordinances here and 
IT am anxious to get a worthy model to copy in 
regard to the humane treatment of all domestic 
animals within our city limits. Any information, 
or a copy of what you consider a model ordi- 
nance for a city of ten thousand people, would 
be very helpful. Thanking you for your kindly 
courtesy in sending the literature that you have, 
I am most sincerely your friend. 

MRSeeE SAGE, 


Two dogs in the habit of running away on 
chicken hunts were brought to the League re- 
cently, but soon found a home where there are 
no chickens to tempt them. 


iiie we iiindiueescles Leapue, ecdtrino, » the 
month of October, received and humanely cared 
TOpion-dogseatidel.oz) cats<.o5 Horses in a. con- 
dition unfit for work were taken by the League 
veterinarian and destroyed. The agents of the 
League made, during the month, 884 calls and 
collected 1,174 animals. 


I saw a call for stories of “Mental Telepathy” 
in the September issue of Our FouRFOOTED 
FrreNps, and I thought I would tell you about 
an experience that my aunt had when travelling 
in the Alps. 

“We had stopped,” she said, “at a little inn 
for lunch. We were eating when in came a huge 
St. Bernard dog with “Hospice of St. Bernard’ 
engraved on his collar. He begged for some- 
thing to eat, and got it. He was sitting by me 
when the thought flashed through my mind, I 
wonder if he knows how to shake hands. I[n- 
stantly up came his paw.” I thought this might 
interest you. We have two cats, one of which 
I wrote to you about some three or four years 


ago. The other is one of the many stray cats 
which come to us on the lake shore. — ANSLEY 
NEWMAN. 


Buffalo, New York. 


Ing@reply tomyour singuity oruthe little butt 
kitty which we got from you on August 21, 
will 
creature and so wise we think him almost human. 
We have named him Jerry, and only whisper 
that name and he is beside you. He eats every- 
thing from a crust of bread to an ear of corn. 
When we have milk chocolate for a confection 
he begs so for it that we hide it lest he get sick. 
Every night he sits on the table while we read, 
and unless we give him a newspaper for himself 
he will poke our books and give us no peace, but 
once he has his own paper he lays his paws over 
it and blinks happily at us. He is very loving 
and— unless some accident occurs to him— we 


say he is becoming a fine, happy little 


have to thank you for a very clean, loving, 
handsome cat.— A. W. H. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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The Annual Fair. 


By this time all our members should have re- 
ceived circulars stating that the Annual Fair will 
take place Monday and Tuesday, December 4 
and 5, at Copley Hall. We are already receiving 
donations of money and articles and acknowl- 
edging them with many thanks. We want this 
to be the most successful fair we have ever held 
and beg our friends to do all they can to help 
Laval pema 
cifts. 


us. We want many purchasers. 
buy Christmas 
had some 


opportunity to 
Among articles. received we have 
charming little books for children and a number 
of dolls. 

We now are able to g ve most of the names 


good 


of those who are in charge of the tables: 

Brookline Table — Miss Mary H. Russell, 58 
Allerton St.; Mrs. Aaron H. Latham, Allerton 
Ste Mrs) *Horace = >oule, weerrin ehkoadis Vins: 
Arthur lee Wy alkemeat. yoGescmoia me Liscm: \aniic 
Wilson? “Harvard: >t Wirs es Dante Kean ono w. 
Walnut St.; Mrs. Andrew Robeson, Warren 
St.; Mrs. Thomas Aspinwall, Hawthorn Road, 
all of Brookline; Mrs. Thacher Loring, 35 Marl- 
borough St; Mrs S.) J Mixter,. 180 Mlari- 
borough St.; Mrs. William P. Shreve, 1755 Bea- 
con St., all of Boston. 

Dedham Table— Miss Katharine Foote, 
Bridge St., Dedham; Mrs. Arthur Blake; Miss 
May Denny; Miss Ruth Nickerson; Mrs. F. 
Russell Nourse. 

Jamaica Plain Table — Miss Margaret Morse, 
60 Burroughs St., Jamaica Plain; Miss Frances 
Goodwin; Mrs. Samuel Huckins. 

Newton Table— Mrs. M. R. L. Sharpe, 74 
Commonwealth Ave., Chestnut Hill; Miss Isabel 
Young, 71 Lake Ave., Newton Centre; Mrs. 
George A. Pierce, Centre St., Newton Centre; 
Mrs. Frank M. Sheldon, 32 Farlow Road, New- 
ton; Miss S. G. Johnson, 3 Front St., Newton 
Fiuchlands +) Misch Een mbacall aoe Htontmot 
Newton Highlands; Mrs. T. A. Plimpton, 131 


Summer St., Newton Centre: Miss Louise 
Plimpton, 131 Summer St., Newton Centre; 


Mrs. Harvey S. Chase, 61 Temple St., West 
Newton. 

Children’s Table—Mrs. James I. Wingate, 
11 Oak Ridge Road, Auburndale; Mrs. Arthur 


W. Hooper, 20 Chestnut St., Brookline ; Mrs. 
Franklin E. Gregory, 850 Humphrey St., Phil- 
lips Beach; Miss Joyce H. Windram, 1804 
Beacon St., Brookline; Miss Mildred Bradley, 
460 Audubon Road, Boston; Miss Rosaline 
Moncrieff, 1805 Beacon St., Brookline. 

Household Table— Miss E. W. Storer, 51 
Garden St., Cambridge; Mrs. Charles H. Fiske, 
Jr., 39 Bay State Road, Boston; Mrs. Thomas 
Russell; Miss Anna Glidden. 

Directors’ Table— Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
51 Carver St., Boston; Miss Helen Willard, Mrs. 
Arthur T. Cabot, Miss Martha C. Codman. 

Flower Table— Mrs. Charles Whitney, 71 
Valley Road, Milton; Miss Mary B. Forbes. 

Candy Table— Miss Susan J. Appleton, 74 
Beacon St., Boston; Miss Charlotte Read; Miss 
Elizabeth Bigelow; Miss Thomas; Miss Slater. 

Cake Table— Mrs. Frederic R. Galacar, 74 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston; Mrs. Henry Lowell 
Mason, 188 Bay State Road, Boston; Miss 
Marie Hastings; Miss Edith Sears; Miss Made- 
line Lawrence; Mrs. Frederick Weed. 

Jellies and Preserves— Mrs. J. L. Bryne, 23 
Wales St., Dorchester; Mrs. Alfreda K. Rich- 
ards. 

Bundle Table —iMrs. George S. Selfridge, 29 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; Miss Margaret A. 
Rand, 49 Kirkland St., Cambridge. 

Cafe — Mrs. Daniel Staniford, The Ludlow, 
Boston; Mrs. Robert A. Boit, 19 Colchester St., 
Longwood; Miss Roxana Stackpole, Fhe Lud- 
low, Boston; Miss Julia H. Worthington, Ded- 
ham; Miss Mary Dexter, 387 Marlborough St., 
Boston; Miss Mary Sawyer, The Ludlow, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Roland Worthington, Dedham. 


DOGS BOARDED 


Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter 
A few special pets cared for in the house 


All given undivided care. Good runs for exercising 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCRCFT 
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MILLENNIUM 
EXTRACT 


We are sorry to learn that some people still believe that the phrase ‘‘Not Made From Flesh,” as ap- 


plied to Millennium Extract, is misleading. 
Flesh,” it is made from blood and bones. 


They think that whereas the extract is ‘““Not Made From 


The object of this advertisement is to say positively that all goods sold under our brand, 
““Millennium,’’ are ““Guaranteed Absolutely Free From Animal Matter and Other Impurities ”’ 


now and for all time. 
pose, not even for gastronomical sensations. 


We do not believe in the infliction of pain upon any creature for any pur- 


We have contributed a liberal quantity of Millennium Extract to the Animal Rescue League for the 
Fair to be held at Copley Hall, December 4th—5th, where it will be on sale at the tables, and served in 


the restaurant. 
themselves of its excellency. 
product. 


This will be a good opportunity for those who have not tried this product to convince 
It is entirely a matter of chemistry to duplicate and improve on any animal 


ON SALE AT 
BOSTON: S. S. PIERCE CO. COBB, BATES, & YERXA CO. .JOHN GILBERT JR. CO. 


NEW YORK: ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT 


CHICAGO: C. JEVNE & CO. 


PITTSBURG: KAUFMANN BROS. DETROIT: G.& R. McMILLEN KANSAS CITY: UNITY PURE FOOD CO. 
SENT POST PAID TO ANY STATE 


Telephone 
Haymarket 244 


The Millennium Food Co. 


26 Pemberton Sq. 
Boston 


Pamphlets on application — I-oz Jar Extract sent postpaid upon receipt of stamps, I5 cents 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


ere the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ 


MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


Gustavus J. Esselen 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials School Supplies 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards 
Calendars, Etc. Materials for Stenciling 
Personal Christmas Cards 


19 Bromfield Street 


Boston, Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


Animal Rescue League 
Post Cards 


Twenty-five cents a dozen 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
eo eemVVedit catia) ect .O11.9 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can be 
selected at our salesroom, from the least ex- 
pensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 
tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 
copper, zine, steel, outside and inside cases. 
The price of each is marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Our latest publications of 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By Fanny E. Coe...... Wie OEE CEE et Se Ee gs eer 40 cents 


A book of true stories of the heroic deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, telegraph operators, etc., 
such as will quicken the pulses of the youthful reader, and at the same time emphasize bravery in its best sense. 


“TELL IT AGAIN’? STORIES 
By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and Adelle Powers Emerson...............- 50 cents 


‘Tell It Again’’ Stories comprises a collection of fifty-two interesting little stories including fairy tales 
and myths, holiday, animal, nature, and Bible stories. They are told in a simple and direct style and need no 
modification by the story teller to make them comprehensible to the little child. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN 


By SaravecewWiltse... =o eee Pie * od ie bce! e uve meets Et alao soho Sates Braet © Cuan tete et 45 cents 


Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack and the Beanstalk are the stories here reproduced for the 
most part in the language handed down from the old Anglo-Saxon story tellers. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 


By Marion Florence Lansing.....................2...00- 2 Teh eal ee 40 cents 


Miss Lansing in her simple and entertaining style has here woven an attractive little narrative from 
material culled from the histories of the Middle Ages. 


eri GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
are Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


1 ang oT 
Or Grist Miu) "ss 

(AY | 

Doc Brean a 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


They are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to 
fresh, raw Porterhouse Steak or fresh Beef Liver, as purchased 
(see U. S, Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins), while they are 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET superior to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘DOG CULTURE”, which contains 
FREE ——_—_—_—_—_——— much valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 


and general management of dogs. 
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